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CORRESPONDENCE 

ROSSETTI AND MAETERLINCK 

In the formation of the art and philosophy of Maurice Maeter- 
linck one perceives various influences, which he has skilfully woven 
into mystical tapestries of quaint shades that bear his own mark. 
Marcus Aurelius, Shakespeare, Jan van Ruysbroeck, Novalis and 
the German mystics, Villiers de l'Isle-Adam, Carlyle, Emerson, 
Browning, Paul Heyse, and others have left traces in his work, 1 
and yet it awakens in us an elusive mystical feeling of the great 
Unknown, which we do not find, in the same degree of subtlety, 
in the writings of any of his spiritual ancestors. Even in imitat- 
ing, Maeterlinck introduces or increases that atmosphere of enig- 
matical vagueness wherein, dimly relieved upon the black back- 
ground of his dreams, move the spirit-like, symbolic characters of 
his songs and of his plays. And the value of Maeterlinck's work 
lies more in the evocation of this atmosphere than in the invention 
of new situations. He holds the opinion that " the greatest writers 
of all countries have written for the world, and that their works 
belong to their readers as the Bible does." 2 Without destroying 
the fundamental unity of his work, " il prend son bien ou il le 
trouve." In this way he imitated and — in my opinion — improved a 
poem of Dante Gabriel Rossetti which has not yet been pointed out 
as having influenced Maeterlinck : An Old Song Ended. 3 It was 
the source of one of Maeterlinck's best-known poems : Et s'il 
revenait un jour. 4 

The subject of Rossetti's poem is of a nature that would appeal 
to the mystical leanings of Maeterlinck : A maiden is lying on her 
death-bed, waiting in vain for her lover, who has departed to some 
unknown country, from where, perhaps, he will never return. A 
companion asks her what she is to do and say if the long-expected 
traveler should come back after her death. The answers suggest 
the survival of her love beyond the grave. Rossetti starts with a 
citation from an old song: 

How should I your true love know 

Prom another one? 
By his cockle-hat and staff 

And his sandal-shoon. 



1 See Macdonald Clark, Maurice Maeterlinck, pp. 222 sqq. 

2 M. Clark, I. c, p. 26. 

3 The Collected Works of Dante Gaoriel Bossetti, London, 1887, I, 300. 
4 M. Maeterlinck, Serres chaudes, suivies de Quinze Chansons, Bruxelles, 

Lacomblez, 1912, p. 97. — The poem was first published in Douze Chansons, 
1896. 
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and completes it as follows: 

And what signs have told you now 

That he hastens home? 
Lo! the spring is nearly gone, 

He is nearly come. 

For a token is there nought, 

Say that he should bring? 
He will bear a ring I gave 

And another ring. 

How may I, when he shall ask, 

Tell him who lies there? 
Nay, but leave my face unveiled 

And unbound my hair. 

Can you say to me some word 

I shall say to him? 

Say I'm looking in his eyes 
Though my eyes are dim. 

Maeterlinck's song treats the same subject, in the same dialogue 
form, and follows closely the quaint folk-song melody of Bossetti's 
verses. The atmosphere in both is identical : the rhythm is sad and 
mysterious as the faint sound of far-off funeral bells from some 
incalculable distance, wailing over those who died before the dawn 
of life and happiness. In both we find the delicate feelings of the 
dying maiden and the suggestion that her love lives eternally. In 
the third strophe of both poems reference is made to a token, a 
ring, given, in the first case; to be given, in the second. Here 
follows Maeterlinck's poem: 

Et s'il revenait un jour, 

Que faut-il lui dire? 
Dites-lui qu'on l'attendit 

Jusqu'a s'en mourir . . . 

Et s'il m'interroge alors encore 

Sans me reconnaitre? 
Parlez-lui comme une soeur, 

II souffre peut-gtre . . . 

Et s'il me demande ou vous §tes, 

Que faut-il rfipondre? 
Donnez-lui mon anneau d'or 

Sans rien lui repondre . . . 

Et s'il veut savoir pourquoi 

La salle est de'serte? 
Montrez-lui la lampe fiteinte 

Et la porte ouverte . . . 

Et s'il m'interroge alors 

Sur la dernifere heure? 
Dites-lui que j'ai souri 

De peur qu'il ne pleure . . . 

Although Maeterlinck was inspired by Eossetti for the subject 
and, partly, for the treatment of his poem, he has shown himself, 
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in this ease, the greater artist. In his exquisite little song he has 
etherealized the more legendary ballad-like poem of Rossetti and 
has added to it a more mystical touch: la lampe eteinte, la forte 
ouverte, etc., symbols of death which we find also in his later works. 

Gust. L. van Roosbeoeck. 

University of Minnesota. 



" Never Less Alone than When Alone " 

I add a few ancient and medieval instances of the " Never less 
alone than when alone " conceit, brought up by Professor Cook 
and others (Mod. Lang. Notes, xxiv, 54, 123, 226; xxxiv, 122). 
St. Ambrose uses the passage, without referring to its source, in 
a letter to Sabrinus (Migne, Fair. Lat., xvi, col. 1203) ; again, 
avowedly quoting it from Cicero, but applying it to Moses and 
others, in a work written under the influence of the Be Officiis, his 
Be Officiis Ministrorum, in, 1 (ib., coll. 153-4). Petrarch quotes 
the passage as in both Cicero and. St. Ambrose in his Be Vita Soli- 
taria (ii, iii, 2 ; ii, ix, 5 ; in the latter case with amusing irritation 
at St. Ambrose's application). He also quotes (ib., n, iii, 7) a very 
similar passage from St. Jerome's work Adversus Jovinianum. He 
uses the Ciceronian passage again in the last chapter of the work 
(ii, x, 9). 

John S. P. Tatlock. 

Stanford University. 



Spanish Ballads Tbanslated by Southey 

To the list of Southey's translations of Spanish ballads pro- 
vided in Mr. E. Buceta's article in the June number of the Modern 
Language Notes (pp. 328-336), should be added a rendering of 
Ocho a ocho, diez a diez, contained in his Letters Written Buring a 
Short Residence in Spain and Portugal, Bristol, 1797, pp. 377-387. 
The translation is prefaced by the following informative remarks : 

" Prom the polished trifles of Villegas (said apropos of a ren- 
dering of A un Arroyuelo) to the rough strains of the ballad is a 
wide but agreeable transition, for the man of undebauched taste 
will prefer rude strength to elegant imbecility. You are well 
acquainted with the ballad of Rio verde, rio verde, in the Reliques 
of Ancient Poetry, and with that of Alcanzor and Zaydo (sic), 
which follows it, of which last the original simplicity is lost. The 
following ballad is taken from the same work (Historia de las 
Guerras Civiles de Granada. Paris 1660), and attempted in the 
metre of the original the lines ending in a troche (sic), but occa- 
sionally relieved by a monosyllable termination." 

Then follows a reprint of the original ballad and Southey's 
translation, of which a few lines may be quoted here : 



